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shall give an example of such a case further on in this
chaptei*.

Thus, from eight to twelve hours seems to be the
furthest time for which forecasts can be issued in ad^
vance, and even then many local details cannot be given,
Some meteorologists are of opinion that a good deal of
forecasting will be done in the future, with the assistance
of a complete knowledge of recurrent periods of heat,
cold, rain, or storm; and we lean strongly to that view,
if these periods are used in the manner so fully
explained in our chapter on Seasonal and Cyclical
Periodicities.

TIME OF PREPARATION.

A few particulars of the time necessary for collecting
and examining the materials for synoptic charts will
perhaps enable the public better to understand the prac-
tical conditions of the problem of weather-forecasting
and storm-warnings,

In Great Britain, the morning observations are taken
at 8 a.m. Even with all the rapid organization of rth$
British Post-office, the majority of the reports do not
arrive till between 9 a.m. and 10 a,m. As fast as they
arrive, the information is entered on a chart, and a
synoptic chart is constructed. If necessary, telegraphic
intelligence of storms is; immediately sent to the coasts,
and in every case information 33 to the state of the
weather, and a forecast for twealy-four hourg ahead, 1$
sent to the press,

In practiee; storm-warnings can rarely be despatched
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